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TEACHING AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HISTORY IN OUR SCHOOLS 


By 
JOHN TRACY ELLIS? 


It is now over sixty-seven years ago that James Gib- 
bons, Archbishop of Baltimore, acting in his capacity as 
Apostolic Delegate of the Holy See for the Third Plenary 
Council, affixed his signature on December 7, 1884, to the 
memorable pastoral letter that was issued at the close of 
that important gathering. In so doing he made official this 
major pronouncement of the more than seventy American 
bishops who for a month had labored with him in Baltimore 
to bring forth the most impressive body of ecclesiastical 
law that the Church of this country has ever produced. The 
pastoral letter of 1884 surveyed in a masterly way the 
major problems of that age insofar as they touched the 
Church and its faithful. But we are here concerned solely 
with what the bishops had to say concerning the teaching of 
_ history in the schools. The passage is worthy of being 
quoted at some length: 

Train your children to a love of history and biography. 
Inspire them with the ambition to become so well acquainted 
with the history and doctrines of the Church as to be able 
to give an intelligent answer to any honest inquiry . 
Teach your children to take a special interest in the history 
of our country. We consider the establishment of our 
country’s independence, the shaping of its liberties and laws 
as a work of special Providence, its framers “building wiser 
than they knew,” the Almighty’s hand guiding them. And 
if ever the glorious fabric is subverted or impaired it will 
be by men forgetful of the sacrifices of the heroes that 
reared it, the virtues that cemented it, and the principles 
on which it rests, or ready to sacrifice principle and virtue 
to the interests of self or party .... We desire therefore 
that the history of the United States should be carefully 


1 Father Ellis is professor of American Church History in the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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taught in all our Catholic schools . .. . We must keep firm 
and solid the liberties of our country by keeping fresh the 
noble memories of the past and thus sending forth from our 
Catholic homes into the arena of public life not partisans 
but patriots.* 

Limitations of space forbid comment on the wisdom of 


the bishops’ words of two generations ago and their appli- 
cability to certain disquieting phases of the internal crisis 
which at present faces the United States. We must content 
ourselves here with an attempt to answer the question as to 
how the advice, given by the American hierarchy in 1884, 
on the teaching of the history of the Church in the schools 
has been heeded. In so doing the present writer trusts 
that he may be pardoned if he draws upon his personal 
experiences for part of that answer. In 1941 I was ap- 
pointed as the successor to the distinguished historian of 
the American Church, Monsignor Peter Guilday, in the lat- 
ter’s offices as editor of the Catholic Historical Review, 
secretary of the American Catholic Historical Association, 
and professor of American Church history in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University of 
America. For the first six years I enjoyed and profited 
from the counsel and direction of Monsignor Guilday until 
his death in July, 1947. But during all the period since 1941 ° 
I have of necessity been in close touch with the develop- 
ments in the field of American Catholic history, and it is 
from the knowledge acquired during the past eleven years 
that, perhaps, some information of a helpful nature may be 
passed on to those who have the responsibility of directing 
the teaching of American history in our Catholic schools. 
It is not, I think, an exaggeration to say that the history 
of the Catholic Church of the United States is one of the 
most neglected subjects in the curricula of American Catho- 
lic institutions, and that all the way from our elementary 
schools through the high school, college, seminary, and uni- 
versity levels. We have now reached the time when a large 
portion of our elementary school teachers either possess a 


2 Peter Guilday, The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy 
(1792-1919) (Washington, 1923), p. 250. 
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college degree or are enrolled in a normal school or college or 
university summer sessions in pursuit of a program that will 
eventually lead them to that goal. The standard of a col- 
lege degree for all teachers on the high school level has 
now become generally accepted, and a fortiori, any candi- 
date for a teaching position in a college has very little 
prospect of employment unless he or she can show at least 
a master’s degree. In fact, in most cases the demand is 
now for the candidate to possess the Ph.D. degree in the 
field in which he or she hopes to teach. The state of train- 
ing of our teachers in American Catholic history—or the 
lack of it—would, therefore, seem to depend on the instruc- 
tion they are given in that subject in college, seminary, or 
university. 

What, in fact, do they receive by way of training in 
American Catholic history during the years they spend 
working for an A.B., M.A., or Ph.D. degree in Catholic 
institutions of the United States? Actually very little. 
Those who are not history majors are usually content if 
they can crowd one or two survey courses in American and 
world history into their program and let it go at that. His- 
tory majors, to be sure, are treated to more ample fare with 
various courses that may range from ancient civilizations 
to contemporary events. In the courses in American his- 
tory they are often given solid instruction in the political, 
social, and economic aspects of the development of the 
Republic. But how much time is devoted to the history of 


the American Church, of which they are members and in- 


which they hope to live out their lives? 

An exact and complete answer as to how much time is 
devoted to the teaching of the history of American Cathol- 
icism in the Catholic colleges and seminaries of the country 
cannot be given without a detailed survey of the curricula 
of these institutions. Yet an approximate answer can be 
offered which will afford a reasonably accurate analysis. 
It so happens that the Catholic University of America is 
the only institution in the United States that offers a formal 
program of courses in American Catholic history as such 
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leading to advanced degrees. It should be stated that other 
Catholic universities devote considerable attention to the 
subject in courses in American social history and, too, in 
the topics that are assigned to graduate students for their 
dissertations. This is notably true at the University of 
Notre Dame where the unusually rich collections of Ameri- 
can Catholic manuscript sources have been profitably ex- 
ploited by students under the direction of Thomas T. Mc- 
Avoy, C.S.C., and Aaron I. Abell. It was likewise true at 
St. Louis University when the late Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
S.J., and Thomas F. O’Connor were members of that faculty. 
But allowing for these and other minor exceptions, the fact 
remains that only at the Catholic University of America is 
there a program of courses leading to advanced degrees in 
American Church history properly so-called. 


In view of that fact one may, it is believed, gain a fairly 
typical picture of the emphasis placed on that subject by 
our American Catholic educators by a summary of the num- 
ber of students who have enrolled in the program of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Washington dur- 
ing the last eleven years. Since 1941 the writer has had 
seven students who have completed their work for the Ph.D. 
degree of whom two were diocesan priests, one a priest of 
a religious order, three sisters of teaching congregations, 
and one laywoman. Two other diocesan priests are pres- 
ently nearing the end of their work for the Ph.D., and one 
priest of a religious congregation had completed all the 

“course work, the comprehensive examinations, and his 
research for the doctoral dissertation when he was recalled 
two years ago by his superiors to teach in one of their col- 
leges. Burdened as he is with a heavy teaching load, he 
has not been able to make any progress in writing the 
dissertation. One other priest of a religious order will have 
completed his course work this coming June, and he hopes 
to be given a further year by his superiors to take the 
comprehensive examinations and to finish his research and 
writing of the dissertation during the coming year. Insofar 
as the number of students who have completed their work 
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for the master’s degree in American Church history over 
the last eleven years—exclusive of those who continued for 
the Ph.D. and were included above—there has been a total 
of nine. Of these three were sisters and six were priests 
of various religious congregations. One other priest of a 
religious congregation was called out by his superiors before 
his work on the M.A. dissertation was completed and he 
has not yet had time to finish and to secure his degree. 

When one considers that the program leading to ad- 
vanced degrees in American Catholic history at the Catholic 
University of America is the only one in the United States 
to be given formally under that title, and that in the past 
eleven years only seven students have taken the Ph.D. 
degree and only nine the M.A. degree, it would not seem 
rash to conclude that the proportion of teachers in Ameri- 
can Catholic schools who have any formal training in this 
field is shockingly low when viewed in the light of the im- 
mense number of Catholics engaged in teaching American 
history. In the Catholic Directory for 1951 there were 
reported a total of 1,628 diocesan and parochial high schools, 
72 diocesan seminaries, 320 religious seminaries and 
scholasticates, and 236 colleges and universities in the 
United States. It is not unreasonable to expect that in all 
these institutions of high school grade or above attention 
would be given to the history of the Church of our own 
country. And yet if that is a valid assumption, one may 
legitimately ask: where are these teachers being trained 
for the task? Certainly the relatively insignificant number 
who have received training in the field at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America since 1941 would indicate that the vast 
majority of our teachers of American history are receiving 
little or no training in the American Catholic past. 

To be sure, a considerable number of Catholic graduate 
students receive some instruction in American Catholic 
history in the classrooms and seminars of those professors 
who make an effort to integrate the Catholic story with the 
history of the nation. For example, majors for the Ph.D. 
in American history at the Catholic University of America 
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must follow at least one course in American Church history. 
The same end is likewise partially met by assigning topics 
in American Catholic history for dissertations to students 
majoring in American history. This last device has resulted 
in worth-while research done by graduate students in uni- 
versities like Notre Dame, St. Louis, Loyola of Chicago, 
Fordham, and Creighton. One thinks here of such volumes 
as those of Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, S.C.L., Beacon on 
the Plains (Leavenworth, 1939), done at St. Louis, and 
Leo R. Ryan’s Old St. Peter’s. The Mother Church of Cath- 
olic New York, 1785-1935 (New York, 1935) which was a 
doctoral dissertation at Fordham. Moreover, this means 
has similarly served to produce some first class monographs 
in American Catholic history at the secular universities 
where, from time to time, the professors have assigned their 
Catholic graduate students subjects in American Catholic 
history. Three that come readily to mind are Sister Mary 
Augustina Ray, B.V.M., American Opinion of Roman 
Catholicism in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1936), 
The Catholic Church in Indiana, 1789-1834 (New York, 
1940) by Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., and American Cath- 
olic Opinion in the Slavery Controversy by Madeleine Hooke 
Rice (New York, 1944), all done at Columbia University. 

But allowing for all these factors, it still remains true 
that the number of prospective Catholic teachers in the high 
schools, seminaries, colleges, and universities of the country 
who, in order to teach it competently, have anything ap- 
proaching an adequate knowledge of the American Catholic 
past—or even to integrate it intelligently into general Amer- 
ican history—is pitifully small. We teach best what we 
know best, and judged by that principle the teaching of the 
history of the Church of our country in most of our Catholic 
institutions must necessarily be at best of a sketchy char- 
acter—if it is taught at all! 

Late in January of this year the writer had a visit froma 
young American priest of a religious order who had recently 
returned from Rome where he had completed his work for 
the doctorate in general Church history at the Gregorian 
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University. (Parenthetically it should be mentioned that 
the Gregorian is the only Catholic university in the world 
that is at present offering a full and formal program for ad- 
vanced degrees exclusively in the history of the Church.) 
In recounting some of his experiences the priest mentioned 
that one of the requirements for the degree in Church his- 
tory at the Gregorian University is to conduct a class in a 
given subject. He was given his choice of three topics and 
one of them was the career of Archbishop John Carroll of 
Baltimore. He took Carroll, but confessed that he knew 
practically nothing about the father of the American hier- 
archy and that it was only by virtue of a quick reading and 
attempted mastery of Peter Guilday’s The Life and Times of 
John Carroll (New York, 1922) that he was able to save his 
reputation as an American before the critical and scrutiniz- 
ing examination of the European Jesuit professors. Even 
at that, as he honestly admitted, a German Jesuit, who sev- 
eral years ago had spent some time at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, knew far more about Carroll than he did and the pro- 
fessor gave him a rather rough time. The young American 
religious, of course, had had no training whatsoever in 
American Church history when he set out for Rome and, as 
he remarked, it proved the source of considerable embar- 
rassment to him on this occasion. There is no need to be- 
labor the moral of the story. Thousands of our students— 
both religious and lay—earn their degrees every year or are 
ordained to the priesthood with no more knowledge of the 
American Catholic past than this priest who later was sent 
abroad to do graduate work in Church history. The writer 
likewise recalls meeting a young American diocesan priest 


in Rome in the spring of 1950 who was completely at sea 


about the availability of a subject for his thesis at the Gre- 
gorian University when his professor suggested that he do 
something in the history of the Church of the United States. 
Examples could be multiplied of this crippling ignorance 
with which so many of our prospective teachers are bur- 
dened and about which so little is being done by way of 
remedy. 
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Is it too much to ask, I wonder, that the curriculum of 
our major seminaries make provision during the three or 
four years that they normally offer courses in the history of 
the Universal Church for a year in American Church his- 
tory, or at the very least, a semester course? It is true that 
a few American seminaries—both for diocesan and religious 
candidates—make adequate provision for a year’s instruc- 
tion in this much neglected field. For example, the writer 
knows that this is true of the program followed by the 
theological students of St. Mary’s Seminary, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, and also by the scholastics of the eastern prov- 
ince of the Passionist Fathers. Doubtless there are other 
seminaries where American Catholic history is not com- 
pletely overlooked, but it is an injustice to no one to say that 
in the vast majority of our seminaries the subject is given 
no more than a very perfunctory treatment, if it is treated 
at all. The result is that most American priests begin their 
ministry practically tabula rasa as far as any training in 
American Church history is concerned, and unless they 
develop a personal interest and private reading program the 
glorious story of the Catholic past of the country wherein 
they lead their lives remains to them a closed book. For such 
as these Theodore Maynard’s The Story of American Cathol- 
icism (New York, 1941) — with all its imperfections — 
proved a godsend. And if this be true of the majority of 
American priests, both diocesan and religious, all the more 
is it true for our women religious and the laity. 


No one with common sense would deny the benefit to be 
derived from knowing the history of the institution with 
which a man or woman is to be most closely associated 
throughout his or her life. And aside from the ties of 
family, is there any closer bond for the American Catholic 
teacher than the links that hold him or her to the Church? 
At this moment countless Catholics of the United States 
are saddened and disconcerted at the new wave of prejudice 
against their religious faith that has swept over the country 
in the last year or two. It is a movement that gives every 
indication of further growth and virulence in the months 
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ahead while the nation is undergoing the tension and excite- 
ment of a presidential election campaign. I have met Cath- 
olics who are genuinely alarmed for the future of the Church 
in the Republic. But they have been persons who knew 
nothing of the Nativist movement of the 1830’s, of the 
Know-Nothing persecution of the 1850’s, of the noisy agi- 
tation of the A.P.A.’s in the 1890’s. Their only memory 
of anything like the present anti-Catholic bitterness was the 
reborn Ku Klux Klan of the 1920’s and its ugly role in the 
Al Smith campaign of 1928. Ignorance of the fact that 
anti-Catholicism is, as one of the most distinguished non- 
Catholic professors of American social history once re- 
marked to the writer, our country’s “most historic bias” 
leaves such people unprepared to meet the attacks of Paul 
Blanshard, Bishop Oxnam, and their kind in a calm and 
unruffled manner. They do not know—what the history of 
the American Church alone could teach them—that in spite 
of the deep-rooted prejudice of over three centuries against 
the Church in this land it has flourished and expanded until 
today it is the strongest single branch of the Church Uni- 
versal. No American Catholic can rightly remain indif- 
ferent to the attacks against the Church, but the Catholic 
who is fortified with a solid knowledge of the Church’s his- 
tory in this country will know how to meet the attacks with 
a balanced judgment and equanimity. 


This is to give but a single instance in which a knowl- 
edge of American Catholic history may profitably serve us 
in our approach to a current problem. Many more could 
be cited. The whole case for more serious teaching of his- 
tory in our schools and for guarding against our drifting 
with the current tide of indifference to history in general 
was well stated of recent date by a contemporary writer. 
Barbara Ward, the English Catholic laywoman, who for 
many years served as the distinguished foreign editor of 
The Economist of London and atiracted the most favorable 
attention among all thoughtful men by her best-seller, The 
West At Bay, published four years ago, contributed the lead- 
ing article to the New York Times Magazine on January 27, 
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1952. Speaking of the urgent need to frame correct judg- 
ments in the present international crisis that confronts us 
all, Miss Ward at the outset focused her attention on the 
service to be rendered by history in arriving at a true judg- 
ment of the present world impasse. As we began this 
article with a lengthy quotation from the American bishops 
in 1884, we cannot do better than to conclude our case for 
more American Catholic history in our Catholic schools by 
quoting the statement of Barbara Ward in 1952 which points 
the same lesson. She said: 


This judgment cannot, however, be made without refer- 
ence to history—our chief comparative standard and guide 
to objectivity. Nothing is more dangerous to the survival 
of a free Western society than the increasing neglect of 
history in our teaching and our interests. Dictators always 
attempt to distort or abolish history. Nowhere has the re- 
writing and the manipulation of history been more avidly 
pursued than in Soviet Russia. 

In free society we are abolishing the past, not by rewrit- 
ing it or forcefully suppressing it but simply by losing all 
interest in it. This is as fatal for a society as it is for a 
man to lose his memory. The record of the struggles and 
hopes and faiths and fears that have created our free society 
is as much a part of us as the experiences and beliefs and 
trials by which adult man reaches maturity of character 
and judgment. History will tell us at once that this is not, 
the first great struggle between rival systems of thought 
and life. We have been here before. Our former conflicts 
have much to tell us about our present battle—much that is 
encouraging, but also much that should cause us alarm. 





3 Barbara Ward, “The Battleground Is Here,” New York Times 
Magazine, January 27, 1952, p. 7. 

















OBJECTIVES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN IN THE LIGHT 
OF PAPAL TEACHING 


By 
SISTER HILDEGARDE MARIE ! 


Increasingly during recent years higher education for 
women has been the target of sharp criticism. This attack 
has been directed not against education for women as such 
but against the kind of higher education for women that has 
developed since Vassar opened its doors in 1865, priding 
itself on making available to women a college possessing 
facilities comparable to those of the best colleges for men. 
Voices inside and outside the Church have been raised 
against the career emphasis and technical specialization in 
much of higher education for women and have deplored the 
absence of, or the attitude of disdain toward, courses espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of women as women. The 
liberal arts college that has successfully resisted vocational 
specialization has also come in for criticism. It is alleged 
that the liberal arts curriculum in women’s colleges has 
been patterned after the liberal arts program for men, is 
masculine in emphasis, and does not provide an education 
meeting the characteristic needs of women.” 

One must admit that the origin and growth of higher 
education for women in this country was contemporaneous 


1 Sister Hildegarde Marie is Regent, College of Saint Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J. 

2Lynn White, Educating Our Daughters, New York, Harper, 1950, 
especially chapters 2, 4, and 5. Cf. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J., As We 
Ought, New York, Declan McMullen, 1949, chapter 8; Benjamin Fine, 
“Heads of Women’s Colleges Argue Co-Eds Need Liberal Arts Train- 
ing as Much as Men Do,” New York Times, November 26, 1950; Agnes 
Meyer, “Women Aren’t Men,” Reader’s Digest, November, 1950, 
pp. 80-84 (condensed from Atlantic Monthly, August, 1950); L. T. 
Benezet, “Modern Mythology in Women’s Education,” American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Bulletin, Vol. 36 (1950), pp. 487-496; 
George D. Stoddard, On The Education of Women, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1950. For further references see News Notes for the Presi- 
i National Catholic Educational Association, Vol. I, No. 2, 
pp. 5-6. 
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with the development of the feminist movement and has 
been influenced by it. One author has stated: “The spear- 
head of the feminist movement was higher education for 
women.’® The aim of the movement since its inception at 
the Women’s Rights Convention held at Wesleyan Chapel 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y., July 19, 1848, has been to secure a 
recognition of the equality of woman with man. To achieve 
this end, concerted efforts have been made to penetrate 
occupations and professions once reserved exclusively to 
men, and each new conquest has been the occasion of rejoic- 
ing. Within the past few years a bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor expressed 
considerable satisfaction that some women have now 
achieved a place in technical engineering, a field long re- 
garded as man’s domain.* 

In reaction against the attempt to prove woman’s equal- 
ity with man by demonstrating identity of masculine and 
feminine interests, abilities, and possible careers and by 
minimizing—or totally overlooking when possible—charac- 
istically feminine qualities and needs, many people are as- 
serting today that women are forgetting the unique contri- 
bution that women as women can make to the common good 
and are permitting our society to become too masculinized.* 
Normally, women’s interests are primarily bound up with 
the family; today the welfare of the family is undermined 
by women’s inadequate appreciation of and inadequate 
preparation for the responsibilities of family living. De- 
spite the fact that the majority of women marry (though 
both the marriage rate and the birth rate in marriage are 
considerably lower for college women than for women in 


3 White, op. cit., p. 33. Cf. p. 57. 

4 Women’s Jobs: Advance and Growth, Bulletin No. 232 of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 1949, p. 20. Cf. The 
American Woman: Her Changing Role, Report on the 1948 Women’s 
Bureau Conference, U. S. Department of Labor, 1948. 

5 Cf. Janet Kalven, The Task of Women in the Modern World, Des 
Moines, National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1946: Edward 
Leen, C.S.Sp., “Education and Womanhood,” in What Is Education? 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 1944; Aloysius Roche, Between Our- 
selves, New York, Longmans, 1945, pp. 181-182. 
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general), college years are often spent in disproportionate 
emphasis upon preparation for a so-called career that may 
occupy but a few years. between graduation and marriage. 

A recent book by Dr. Lynn White, Jr., President of Mills 
College, is an expression of the thought of a growing num- 
ber of educators that the current liberal arts program does 
not adequately prepare women for the role of wife and 
mother. Dr. White stigmatizes as “America’s deepest spirit- 
ual malady” “lack of respect among its women both for 
themselves as persons and for themselves as a group.” He 
insists that it be recognized that women are different from 
men, and he urges revision of the present “masculine cur- 
riculum” to emphasize family values. A sense of family 
values, he maintains, should permeate the study of litera- 
ture, history, and every other academic discipline. He urges 
the inclusion in the liberal arts program of such courses as 
marriage and the family, child development, health and 
nursing, food and nutrition, textiles and clothing, house 
planning and furnishing, garden design and applied botany, 
costume design, consumer education, and the minor arts. 
He expresses the opinion that “the studies dealing with the 
institution of the family and all that contributes to its well- 
being through food, beauty and warmth, shelter and secur- 
ity ... will be developed to supplement the traditional cur- 
riculum as women lose their sense of inferiority in the realm 
of higher education.’”® 

The suggestions of Dr. White and the school of thought 
he represents have evoked varying responses. Many lead- 
ing women educators have followed Dr. Sarah G. Blanding, 
President of Vassar, in registering decided opposition to the 
development of a course of studies for women specifically 
directed to their future role as wives and mothers and in 
maintaining to the contrary that the central goals of college 
education are the same for both men and women, namely, 
the growth and development of the whole person and the 
preparation for adult life, including responsible citizenship. 
The liberal arts program, Dr. Blanding declares, “seems the 


6 White, op. cit., chapter 5, especially pp. 73-74. 
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best yet devised within which the general education of the 
individual may take place,” and seems sufficiently flexible 
to meet the needs of students of either sex.’ 

The issues raised in the current controversy concerning 
the form of education most appropriate for women must be 
faced squarely by educators in our Catholic women’s col- 
leges. The subjects to be included in or excluded from the 
college curricula should be determined not by the fashion 
of the moment, but by their relation to clearly defined edu- 
cational objectives. No clear formulation of the objectives 
of women’s education can be given unless one views cor- 
rectly the nature of woman and the role she is to fulfill in 
the world. This question should be considered by the light 
of reason and that of revelation. In making such a study the 
Catholic educator is not at the mercy of the shifting winds 
of private opinion but has the inestimable advantage of 
guidance from authoritative organs of the teaching Church, 
the divinely established guide in matters pertaining to faith 
and morals. 

The last five Popes all have dealt with various aspects of 
“the woman question,” though no Pontiff before our present 
Holy Father, Pius XII, gave so comprehensive a presenta- 
tion of Catholic teaching on the point as he has given. In 
common with his predecessors he has stressed the God-given 
dignity of woman as a person and her fundamental equality 
with man as a child of God sharing in the redemptive merits 
of Jesus Christ and having the same eternal destiny, the 
Beatific Vision. “Man and woman,” he asserted, “are, in 
that which regards personality, of equal dignity and honor, 


7 “Specialized Study for Women Scored,” New York Times, Novem- 
ber 19, 1950, (summary of annual report of Dr. Blanding); Fine, 
loc. cit.; Millicent Carey McIntosh, “The Education of Women in the 
Modern World,” Education for the Preservation of Democracy, Ameri- 
can Council on Education Studies, Series I: Reports of Committees 
and Conferences, No. 35, pp. 77-80; Lester G. Crocker, “A Second Rate 
Education for Women?” American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Bulletin, Vol. 87 (1951), pp. 253-259. 

8 Consult William B. Faherty, S.J., The Destiny of Modern Woman, 
Westminster, Maryland, Newman Press, 1950, for a summary of papal 
teaching. The present paper heavily relies upon and freely utilizes 
Father Faherty’s scholarly and indispensable work. 
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respect and esteem.”® At the same time he has denied, as 
his predecessors also denied, the radical feminist assertion 
that men and women are identical, that all differences result 
from social custom and upbringing, and that the ideal pat- 
tern of life for women is the masculine pattern. Each sex 
has characteristic physical and spiritual qualities, because 
of which the two sexes are complementary, collaborating 
according to the designs of God and nature for the good of 
mankind.’° 

Running like an ever recurring motif through papal 
statements is the assertion that the center of woman’s life is 
the family. Pope Pius XII has expressed it: “The sphere of 
woman, her manner of life, her native bent is motherhood. 
Every woman is meant to be a mother: a mother in the 
physical meaning of the word or in the more spiritual and 
exalted but no less real sense. For this purpose the Creator 
organized the whole characteristic makeup of woman, her 
organic construction, but even more her spirit, and above all 
her delicate sensitiveness. Thus it is that a woman who is a 
real woman can see all the problems of human life only in 
the perspective of the family.”!! Women possess physio- 
logical and psychological qualities that fit them for mother- 
hood; they are endowed with a refined sensibility, tender- 
ness, sympathy, tact, delicacy, a spirit of self-dedication and 
generous personal sacrifice.'* 

Most women will find the fulfillment of their mission in 
marriage. Others, both religious and lay, can exercise a 
spiritual motherhood in the works of charity and in the 
education of youth."* Many women, while recognizing the 
dignity of matrimony, consecrate themselves to a higher 
life of contemplation, sacrifice and charity, giving them- 


9 Cf. Faherty, op. cit., p. 122. 

10 Ibid., pp. 9, 123; Pope Pius XII, Woman’s Duties in Social and 
Political Life, New York, Paulist Press, p. 5, No. 8-9. 

11 Jbid., p. 8, No. 17. 

12 Cf. various statements referred to in Faherty, pp. 123-126. 

13 Tbid., pp. 126-127. : 
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selves to the service of mankind, Our Holy Father says, by 
an act incomparably broader in scope, more all-embracing 
and universal.!4 He does not hold up the single state outside 
the religious life as a thing to be desired, but he observes 
that de facto, especially because of the tragic happenings of 
our times, many will remain unmarried and should recognize 
therein a mysterious vocation to noble and varied good 
works, including direct participation in civic and political 
life in ways not open to religious or to those burdened with 
the cares of family life. 

The challenge offered to modern women—married and 
single, religious and lay—as their special contribution to 
the regeneration of Christian society is to restore the family, 
to secure recognition once more for the sacramental dignity 
of marriage and the honor of woman’s place in the home. 
Every woman should go into action according to her abili- 
ties and opportunities. All are bound in conscience not to 
yield to those who threaten to undermine the home and 
family. Direct political and social action is required of 
women, especially of those whose vocation it is to remain 
unmarried. In all spheres of action they must act as women, 
using their influence especially in matters affecting woman’s 
welfare and the good of the child and the family, tempering 
the administrative rigidity of men.'® Qualified women, par- 
ticularly those who receive a Catholic university education, 
must engage in spreading the teachings of Christ, becoming 
guides and leaders of their fellow-women, teaching the place 
and role, rights and duties of women in society, overthrow- 
ing those errors which under the name of emancipation lead 
to the degradation of woman.!7 


What education shall a young woman receive to provide 
for her full development as a person and to prepare her for 
the fulfillment of her role in society and for the challenge of 


14 Woman’s Duties in Social and Political Life, pp. 6-7, No. 12-15. 
15 [bid., pp. 7-8, No. 16; p. 15, No. 41. 

16 Ibid., pp. 138-17; No. 32-46. 

17 Tbid. 
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the modern apostolate? Pius XI in his great encyclical, On 
the Christian Education of Youth, did not deal professedly 
with higher education for women, but speaking of Christian 
education in general he declared: “Christian education takes 
in the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and social, not 
with a view of reducing it in any way, but in order to elevate, 
regulate and perfect it, in accordance with the example and 
teaching of Christ.’”?*® He called attention to the modern 
“lamentable decline in family education.” He deplored: “The 
offices and professions of a transitory and earthly life, which 
are certainly of far less importance, are prepared for by 
long and careful study; whereas for the fundamental duty 
and obligation of educating their children many parents 
have little or no preparation. ...”’® Regarding the advis- 
ability of differentiating the education of the sexes, he as- 
serted: “There is not in nature itself, which fashions the 
two quite different in organism, in temperament, in abilities, 
anything to suggest that there can be or ought to be inter- 
mingling, much less equality in the training of the two 
sexes. These, in keeping with the wonderful designs of the 
Creator, are destined to complement each other in the family 
and in society, precisely because of their differences, which 
therefore ought to be maintained and encouraged during 
their years of formation... .”° 

Our present Holy Father, Pius XII, has been very ex- 
plicit on the question of woman’s need of an education proper 
to her sex. Having spoken of woman’s duties in social and 
political life he declared: “It is clear that woman’s task thus 
understoood cannot be improvised. Motherly instinct is 
in her a human instinct, not determined by nature down to 
the details of its application. It is directed by free will and 
this in turn is guided by intellect. Hence comes its moral 
value and its dignity but also imperfection which must be 





an Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth, America Press, 


19 Ibid., p. 24. 
20 Ibid., p. 23. 
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compensated for and redeemed by education. Education 
proper to her sex of the young girl, and not rarely also of the 
grown woman, is therefore a necessary condition of her prep- 
aration and formation for a life worthy of her.”’! 

Upon one occasion, in speaking of the different abilities, 
inclinations, and natural dispositions of the sexes according 
as nature has given them distinct fields and offices and activ- 
ities, he made it clear that he was not referring to the capaci- 
ties, propensities, or tastes in literature or arts or science but 
to those qualities essential to the family.?? In an address in 
honor of a distinguished woman educator he said that the 
sound formation of girls requires philosophy and religious 
education in addition to language, literature, science, and 
history. He praised an educational program which unites 
religion with everyday living, which stresses the cultivation 
of an intelligent living faith instead of a vague piety of 
habit and tradition, and which includes an emphasis upon 
dogma, morals, worship, and the spiritual life proportionate 
to the level attained in secular subjects.** 

For those without the opportunity to further their edu- 
cation he urged that occupations be found which would to 
some extent provide training for their future married lives. 
He gave special commendation to those schools of domestic 
economy which aim at making of the child and young girl 
of today the wife and mother of tomorrow. They are one 
of the forms of activity, he declared, in which a woman’s 
motherly sense and zeal can have ample scope and influence, 
and one of the most precious forms of activity because the 
good a woman does in these schools propagates itself to in- 
finity, as the pupils pass on to others the good done to them. ?4 

In the light of the foregoing teaching it would seem that 
in the current controversy in the United States regarding 





21 Pope Pius XII, Woman’s Duties in Social and Political Life, p. 18, 
No. 48-50. 

22 Pope Pius XII, Woman, Today and Tomorrow, quoted in Faherty, 
pp. 123-124. 

23 Faherty, pp. 142-143. 

2! Woman’s Duties in Social and Political Life, pp. 18-19, No. 51-52. 
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the type of higher education most suitable for women our 
Catholic educators might adopt the following attitude: The 
most desirable form of education for woman is an education 
which provides adequately for her complete development 
as a person,”° which takes seriously into account the “quali- 
ties, temperament and gifts peculiar to her sex,”*® which 
prepares her for the role of motherhood—whether both 
physical and spiritual or spiritual alone in the works of the 
social apostolate—an education that is integrated by the 
perennial philosophy and the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Both her dignity as a person and her role in the family and 
social apostolate require that woman’s education be truly 
liberal, providing for the maximum development of her 
own powers and preparing her to respond intelligently and 
sympathetically to the variety of needs with which she will 
have to deal in the family and the social apostolate. On the 
other hand courses that concern home management in the 
more specialized sense should not be disregarded. 

One may reasonably doubt that the ideal education for a 
woman is provided either by the liberal arts or the home 
economics curricula as generally organized in our colleges. 
The liberal arts program not only should require all students 
to take a well organized course in the family, but should at 
least make available as electives certain other courses affect- 
ing family welfare and the effective management of a home. 
Nor should it disdain certain courses involving manipulative 
skills, such as a course in foods and nutrition. We do not 
hesitate to grant degree credit to physical education courses 
which include the development of physical skills; why should 
we be afraid to grant liberal arts credit for a course which 
can contribute so much to family health and well-being? A 
woman witha well-rounded education not only is well edu- 
cated intellectually and morally but is competent in those 





25 Cf. the series.of articles by James J. Madigan: “The Catholic 
Woman’s College—The Issue in Objectives,” “The Objectives,” and 
“The Catalogue Statement of Aims,’ The Catholic Educator, Vol. 
rc a maa October, November, 1951), pp. 24-26; 107-108; 

26 Woman’s Duties in Social and Political Life, p. 8, No. 17. 
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accomplishments required in the management of the home. 
These suggestions by no means are intended to imply that 
it is desirable to transplant the home economics department 
into the liberal arts program. The liberal arts program 
must remain liberal, but it is my conviction that it will not 
cease to be liberal by the inclusion of some electives con- 
cerned with the successful running of a home. For a girl 
who lacks such knowledge, a course of this kind will con- 
tribute at least as much to her development as a woman as 
will a course in chemistry. 

On the contrary, home economics departments in our 
colleges are dominated too strongly by vocationalism and 
professionalism and do not provide sufficiently for cultural 
development. Education for women would be vastly im- 
proved if our educators gave serious attention to bridging 
the gap generally existing between the liberal arts and home 
economics curricula. Some efforts have been made in that 
direction, but much more remains to be done. 

It is, of course, obvious to the Catholic educator that no 
education on the merely natural level is worthy of the name 
education. Men and women have a supernatural destiny, 
and the whole environment of the Catholic woman’s col- 
lege—its curricula, its extracurricular organizations, its 
guidance program—must be organized in the light of the 
teachings of Our Divine Lord so that these together with 
the supernatural riches of the Mass and the Sacraments may 
produce the fully formed Christian woman well prepared 
to fulfill her role in the world of today. 








